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THE FINAL EDITION OP SPENCEE'S 'FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES: PART I' 

WHEN in 1896 Mr. Spencer had finished the task he laid out 
for himself in 1860, he set out to do what the more impor- 
tant work of completing his system had hitherto prevented, namely, 
to revise the earlier parts of the synthetic philosophy. The revised 
edition of the 'Principles of Biology' appeared in 1898-9, and of the 
'First Principles' in 1900. Declining strength and health prevented 
any further work on the revision. 

The changes made in the 'First Principles' are exceedingly nu- 
merous, and some of them of considerable importance. Nevertheless 
but little attention has been paid to them, in spite of the significance 
of the work and the influence which it has exerted. The present 
writer has made a complete collation of the fourth edition, 1880, 
with the sixth, definitive edition of 1900, the alterations introduced 
in the fifth edition, 1884, being few in number and negligible in 
character. 1 In this paper the results of the investigation are given 
so far as they concern the variations in Part I., 'The Unknowable.' 
The discussion of the variations in Part II. will be given in a later 
article. Though it has been often regarded as the basis for the 
acceptance or rejection of Spencer's system as a whole, Part I., — as 
Mr. Spencer himself points out, both in the new 'Postscript' to Part 
I. and in his 'Autobiography,' 2 — is an unessential part of the syn- 
thetic philosophy. This may account in part for the fact that, 
though it forms obviously the weakest part of the system and has 
been subjected to the most searching criticism, through all the 
changes which were made in the 'First Principles' in 1866 and 1875 
Part I. received but two trifling verbal alterations. And even in the 
revised edition of 1900 the importance of the changes made in Part 
I. is notably less than of those in Part II. This does not imply, 
however, that Spencer did not make many changes: rather the enor- 
mous number of them is the first thing that attracts the attention. 
There is hardly a paragraph, indeed on some pages not a sentence, 
that has not been cut into or rearranged. In the vast majority of 
instances— and the same is true of Part II. as well— the alterations 
are stylistic. Spencer says in the preface (p. vi), "While the 
changes of substance in this edition constitute improvements of some 
significance, the changes of form constitute a greater general im- 

J For material assistance in the investigation and in the preparation of 
this paper, the writer is indebted to Professor A. C. Armstrong, of Wesleyan 
University. 

2 Vol. II., p. 86. 
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provement," Altogether the largest number are due to a desire to 
eliminate redundancies, so that, notwithstanding considerable addi- 
tions, the size of the 'First Principles' is reduced by fifty pages, of 
which Part I. loses seventeen. The whole forms a good example of 
Mr. Spencer's method of literary work as it is described in the 
'Autobiography': "So far from disliking the process of polishing as 
most writers do, I had a partiality for it and can not let any piece 
of work pass so long as it is possible to improve it. ' ' 3 And speaking 
more particularly of the 'Study of Sociology': "Every sentence 
in the work had passed under my eye for correction five times, and 
each time there was scarcely a page which did not bear some erasures 
and marginal notes. ' ' 

The second class of changes, which, however, Mr. Spencer men- 
tions first in the preface, are those due to advances made in science 
since the book was first written. An example of these is found in 
the removal of the argument drawn from philology against the origin 
of religious ideas before the dispersion of mankind. 4 Such a nega- 
tive statement later philology would not attempt; rather it has 
brought forth arguments to prove that so far as its evidence goes 
such an origin is possible. Among the rare additions is a foot-note 
on the subject of Lord Kelvin's hypothesis of vortex-atoms; 5 this is 
introduced in connection with the discussion of the incomprehensi- 
bility of matter. Kelvin's theory is dismissed, along with those of 
Newton and Boscovich, as involving elements which ' can not be truly 
represented in consciousness.' An obvious correction, which should 
have been made long before, is the suppression of the following sen- 
tence, "The influence conveyed through the nerves to the muscles is, 
though not positively electric, yet a form of force nearly allied to 
the electric." 6 Corrections due to scientific changes, however, are 
naturally much fewer in Part I. than in Part II., since the subject- 
matter involves fewer scientific illustrations. 

A third class of alterations is described in the preface as due to 
further developments of the author's own thoughts. This class is 
well illustrated by two substitutions in the section which bases the 
argument for relativity on Spencer's celebrated definition of life. 
The sentence, "Divesting this conception of all superfluities and 
reducing it to its most abstract shape, we see that life is definable 
as the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external rela- 
tions," becomes in the sixth edition, "So that passing over its 
noumenal nature, of which we know nothing, life is definable as the 

3 Vol. II., p. 423. 

4 4th ed., p. 14. 

5 6th ed., p. 46, note. 
• 4th ed., p. 72. 
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continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations." 7 
Similarly, "If, then, life in all its manifestations, inclusive of intel- 
ligence in its highest forms, consists in the continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations, the necessarily relative 
character of our knowledge becomes obvious," is changed to, "If, 
then, life as knowable to us, inclusive of intelligence in its highest 
forms, consists, etc." 8 These changes evidently refer to the doctrine 
set forth at greater length in a new chapter in the revised edition of 
the 'Principles of Biology,' 'The Dynamic Element in Life,' 9 a 
chapter which has received all too little attention. In this Mr. 
Spencer acknowledges the inadequacy of his former definition of 
life as the continuous correspondence between inner and outer rela- 
tions. It recognizes, he argues, in self-criticism, only the form 10 of 
our conception of life, and that incompletely, while it ignores the 
body 10 of life altogether. The essential element has been neglected 
in the earlier discussion. When it is said that life consists in the 
continuous maintenance of relations, the question must be asked, rela- 
tions between what things? For a relation of which the terms are 
unspecified gives us no true thought, but only the blank form of 
thought. Some principle of activity, some dynamic element, must 
be the substance and essential part of our idea of life. Then, after 
arguing that life can not be conceived either as a vital principle, a 
vis vitae, or in physicochemical terms, he adopts as the only possible 
alternative that it is another inexplicable manifestation of the un- 
known and ultimate reality,— a conclusion that is not only dubious 
philosophically, but questionable from the scientific standpoint as 
well. 

In connection with the further development of Spencer's think- 
ing some notice should also be given of the apparent softening of 
statement which at times accompanies the improvement in diction. 
References to 'inexorable logic' almost disappear, as do many strong 
adjectives and adverbs, such as 'absolutely,' 'positively,' 'rigorously,' 
'inevitably' and the like, of which he formerly made abundant use. 
'And this assumption is made by the immense majority of philos- 
ophers, past and present,' becomes more simply— 'most philos- 
ophers.' 11 But the illustrative passages are too numerous to cite. 
The question naturally arises, is this variation in statement accom- 
panied by or indicative of any softening of doctrine, any change 
of feeling towards religion, for example, or mitigation of his 

'4th ed., p. 84; 6th ed., p. 70. 

8 4th ed., p. 85; 6th ed., p. 72. 

9 * Principles of Biology,' 1898, Vol. I., Part I., Chap. VI. A. 

10 Original italics. 

"4th ed., p. 33; 6th ed., p. 27. 
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agnosticism? Such a substitution as 'rudest beliefs' for 'grossest 
superstitions,' perhaps does indicate a calmer attitude towards 
religion, a modification like that recorded in the pathetic 'Reflec- 
tions' that close the 'Autobiography.' 12 But any change in his 
agnosticism, in spite of the fact that nearly one half of the passages 
containing the words 'Inscrutable Power' or 'the Unknowable' have 
been expunged from Part I., must be denied. The changes have 
been made equally on the positive and the negative side of the dis- 
cussion. The crucial passages in the chapters on the 'Relativity of 
All Knowledge' and the 'Reconciliation' all remain and are rein- 
forced in the new 'Postscript.' To the question, then, did Spencer 
moderate his agnosticism, Ave must give a decidedly negative answer. 
The principal addition to Part I., the 'Postscript,' is especially 
mentioned in the preface as coming under this class of changes. In 
it Mr. Spencer notices what he terms the two chief criticisms which 
Part I. has called forth:— that it is illegitimate to assert of the 
ultimate reality that it is unknown and unknowable, first, 'as putting 
an arbitrary limit to human faculty,' and second, as involving a 
contradiction by 'asserting something concerning that of which we 
are said to know nothing.' The first criticism, it is replied, had 
already been sufficiently answered in §§ 24 and 25 ; thinking being 
relationing, any knowledge of the absolute is excluded, not arbi- 
trarily, but by the very nature of thought. But the second criticism 
is acknowledged to contain greater difficulties, since it is true 'that 
saying what a thing is not, is in some measure saying what it is,' 
as is illustrated in the game of Twenty Questions. So that 'it can 
not be denied that to affirm of the ultimate reality that it is un- 
knowable is, in a remote way, to assert some knowledge of it, and 
therefore involves a contradiction.' And yet, it is held that this 
very contradiction itself shows the impossibility of any knowledge 
beyond phenomena. Intellect being capable of dealing only with 
phenomena, involves us in contradictions just as soon as we attempt 
to use it for anything beyond phenomena. Not only so, but we can 
not complete any such process of thought, nor even conceive any 
connection between a noumenon and a phenomenon, for here one 
of the terms of the relationing which constitutes thought is a blank, 
and 'such a relation is not truly imaginable.' This last clause de- 
serves to be emphasized. For it shows that Mr. Spencer has never 
advanced beyond his initial error: he still fails to distinguish be- 
tween thinking and imaging. Nevertheless, after thus affirming that 
thought concerning the infinite is impossible, in the next paragraph 
he argues, "Yet by the very nature of our intelligence we are com- 
pelled continually to ascribe the effects we know to some cause 

12 Vol. II., pp. 544-549. 
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which we do not know, — to regard the manifestations we are con- 
scious of as implying something manifested." Then he asserts once 
more that the endeavor to think a relation between appearance and 
reality, though foiled, implies the existence of such a reality; and 
complains that his critics have overlooked the distinction he makes. 
"Their arguments," he says, "are directed against one or other 
element in a conception which they ascribe to me; forgetting that, 
equally with them, I deny the possibility of any conception, and 
affirm only that after all our futile attempts to conceive there re- 
mains the indefinable substance of a conception— a consciousness 
which can not be put into any shape." Again, a knowledge that 
is not knowledge at all, but something between that and nescience, 
is made superior in positiveness and necessity to real knowledge. In 
fine, the remarkable thing is not the change in the thought of Mr. 
Spencer, but the absence of change. 

But the 'Postscript' ends by pointing out the truth which the 
author saw clearly, 18 but which has escaped the attention of many 
of his readers, namely, that the value of Part II. is quite independent 
of Part I. The latter was written merely with the intention of 
preventing any misunderstanding of his purpose in the synthetic 
philosophy, lest any one might think he was propounding a purely 
materialistic philosophy. 1 * Understanding that this is not his in- 
tention, the reader is at liberty to reject or adopt so much as he 
likes of it, without thereby rejecting or adopting the conclusions of 
Part II. And in this, of course, Spencer is abundantly right. 

Frank C. Becker. 

Wesleyan University. 
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PINAL STATEMENTS IN THE DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
PROFESSOR MINER AND DR. BAIRD 

IN the controversy 1 which has arisen between Dr. J. W. Baird 
and myself over my investigation of 'A Case of Vision Acquired 
in Adult Life, ' 2 Dr. Baird has made several statements in his recent 
reply which, it seems to me, should not be left unanswered. 

One of these statements suggests that there may be a misunder- 
standing among psychologists as to what is normal pitch discrimina- 

13 Cf. above, p. 287. 

14 Cf. 'Autobiography,' II., p. 86. 

'This Journal, Vol. II., p. 692; Vol. III., pp. 45, 101. 

2 Monograph Supplement, Psychological Review, VI., pp. 103-118. 



